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district of the Waag Valley has made it an important commercial
center. The proposed canal connecting the Elbe and the Danube is
to have its southern terminus at Bratislava, and its completion should
add materially to the commerce of this port.

AGRICULTURE

The importance of agriculture in Czechoslovakia is illustrated
not only by the fact that this activity engages the attention of a larger
proportion of the working population than any other, but also by the
fact that some 45 per cent of all the land is under cultivation, while
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Arable land in Czechoslovakia. (By B. C. Engle, from Economic Geography, vol. 2,

p. 220.)

another 18 per cent is in permanent meadow and pasture. Agriculture
and industry are well balanced, the nation being nearly self-sufficient
in food-stuffs. This excellent adjustment has added materially to the
recent economic stability of the country. However, here, as in many
other sections of Europe, increased industrialization has caused a shift
of population from the farms to the cities, and it is becoming more
and more difficult to meet the food needs of the country from domestic
sources.

The modified continental climate and the varied soils make the
nation especially well suited for a variety of grain and root crops.
Grains occupy 60 per cent of the arable land, while potatoes and sugar
beets occupy most of the remainder. The best soils are to be found
in the valleys of northern Bohemia and Moravia and in southern
Slovakia. These are devoted largely to the raising of wheat, barley,
sugar beets and hops. On the other hand, the poor or moderately f er-